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DISCUSSION. 

Henry C. Emery : Mr. Ford's paper presents so clear 
and accurate an account of the recent tendencies in the 
commercial policy of European countries that there is 
almost nothing to add to his statement in a brief dis- 
cussion of this character. It would be uninteresting to 
add more minute details to his admirable outline, which 
in itself leaves little room for discussion. For this rea- 
son I am tempted to change what I had in mind to say, 
and to treat the subject of commercial policy partly from 
the point of view of the discussion which followed Mr. 
Adams's paper. The two papers read this morning seem 
indeed to me to illustrate well two radically opposite 
points of view. It is a common statement that the last 
few years have witnessed a revival of mercantilist ideas, 
not only in the policies of nations, but also in the writ- 
ings of many economists and historians. This class of 
ideas is represented in the paper of Mr. Adams, which, 
although to my mind exaggerated in tone, is in line, 
except for his treatment of the precious metals, with 
much recent writing abroad, especially in Germany. 
Mr. Ford, on the other hand, although not dealing with 
theory, evidently represents the free trade view of inter- 
national relations, and it is in reference to economic 
ideas rather than tariff rates that I wish to consider his 
paper. 

In the first place, commercial policy means something 
more than the question of protective tariffs and recipro- 
city treaties. It includes the whole question of how far the 
power of the state can in any way be exercised to secure 
economic advantage to the individual nation. The essence 
of the older mercantilism, stripped of its temporary ex- 
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aggerations, was that the economic welfare of the state 
can be advanced by the use of political power, and that, 
conversely, the political power of the state depends upon 
economic conditions. That is also the idea of many 
modern writers, and is evidently the idea of Mr. Adams ; 
that is, that the time inevitably comes in the history of 
a great growing nation when the continuance of its eco- 
nomic progress will call for an exercise of all its politi- 
cal, or even military, resources. It is not necessary to 
point out the difference between this idea and the free 
trade idea. It may be worth while, however, to recall 
the different conditions under which the free trade move- 
ment has appeared in different countries. In England 
the free trade theory was put into force, and became a 
practical policy, under the pressure of a strong business 
party. It was an economic necessity at the existing 
stage of English industry that foreign trade should be 
relieved of all restrictions, and that the English manu- 
facturer should not be discouraged by the effort to main- 
tain food prices for the protection of the agricultural in- 
terests. In the United States the conditions were, of 
course, just the reverse, and the practical backing of the 
free trade theory has come from the southern cotton 
growers (especially prominent before the civil war), and 
the western grain producers, both of whom have wanted 
the freest outlet for exports, In Prance, on the con- 
trary, the so-called free trade period, that is, the period 
of commercial treaties, was the result of the influence 
of one man ; and, as Mr. Ford points out, the Cobden 
treaty was forced by Napoleon III upon a people pre- 
dominantly protectionist in their views. In Germany 
the free trade movement was closely connected with the 
agitation of the doctrinaire liberals, a name that may 
fairly be applied to them, despite their great services, 
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in that they aimed to apply the whole liberal system of 
English politics to their own country, without appreci- 
ating the great importance of historical national tradi- 
tion. Free trade was an accepted part of English liber- 
alism, and the growth of the idea in Germany was pri- 
marily academic. The movement was supported by the 
landholders at first, but it is fair to say that there was 
little strong popular feeling for either side of the ques- 
tion. The coincidence of the removal of the iron du- 
ties and the trade depression of the seventies started a 
reaction, and with the protective tariff of 1879 tne new 
era was inaugurated. It came to be the feeling that a 
system of free trade, though beneficial to England, 
where it had been adopted on practical grounds, was 
certain to prove injurious to a weaker country like Ger- 
many, where the industries competing with those of 
England were being worsted in the struggle. It is not 
necessary to go into a discussion of these views. Suffice 
it to say that they were quickly utilized by Bismarck 
to effect the necessary parliamentary combination, and 
that since the passing of the act of 1879 the strict free 
trade idea has had no considerable backing. Speaking 
broadly, it may be said that, whereas from 1848 to i860 
the leading minds in Germany inclined to free trade, 
since 1880 exactly the reverse has been true. On the 
general principle of protection in its widest sense there 
has been a union of political parties, and a unity of feel- 
ing among most economists. This union, however, has 
been sadly shattered by the proposed agrarian duties. 
The industrial interests, which formerly had supported 
moderate agrarian protection, are aroused to fight what 
seems a distinct attack upon them. They do not de- 
maud a reduction of existing tariffs, but merely that 
they be not raised. The agrarians, however, have 
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some supporters among the well-known economists. I 
happened to be present at the meeting of the Evangeli- 
cal-Social Congress in L,eipsic in 1897, when Dr. Olden- 
berg read his famous address on Dentschland als Indus- 
triestaat, which has been the starting point of most of 
the discussion of commercial policy in Germany since 
that time. As is well known, Oldenberg drew a dark 
picture of the trend of German development towards in- 
creased industrialization, and held up the ideal of " eco- 
nomic independence." He was in this instance the 
academic Sir Robert Peel of whom Mr. Ford spoke. 
Oldenberg has been well supported by Wagner and Se- 
ring among others, but the preponderance of opinion 
has been strongly against him. It has been vigorously 
maintained in opposition that the time when Germany 
can be " independent," in the sense of fiiruishing her 
own food and raw materials, has irrevocably passed ; 
that to attempt to return to such a condition would be 
to limit the growth of population ; and that the true 
policy to adopt is one that will increase commerce, and 
give the greatest opportunity to population to expand. 
But this opposition is based as much upon the mercantile 
theory as the other. It is in no sense a free trade oppo- 
sition. Their ideal is that of commercial supremacy, 
and they urge as a means to this end a vigorous trade, 
colonial, and naval policy. Some of the most vigorous 
writings on this subject were contributed to the popular 
propaganda in favor of increased naval appropriations, 
and the question of war ships is looked upon as an item 
in a general commercial policy. Political and military 
power to secure commercial progress, — this is the es- 
sence of mercantilism. 

I believe, then, that the changing economic condi- 
tions, and the conflicting economic theories, to which I 
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have referred only briefly, must be carefully studied in 
any consideration of commercial policy abroad. The 
theories may be wrong, but the)' are likely to prove too 
important in the history of the future lightly to be 
brushed aside. For illustration, consider the attitude 
of a German economist toward Mr. Ford's remarks on 
emigration. Roman farmers were ruined by free grain, 
there were no industries to employ them, and emigra- 
tion was necessary. The same, he says, is true of Ger- 
many to-day, and the solution is in the inevitable emi- 
gration to other countries. But that is just the one so- 
lution that the German will not listen to. He cher- 
ishes the idea of a Germany great among the na- 
tions of the world, and he not unnaturally believes 
that if his country sends annually much of her best 
blood to increase the vigor of her " rivals," that her po- 
sition among the great powers will soon be lost. Hence 
a policy of high agricultural protection is advocated, or 
else a policy of so stimulating commerce that the sur- 
plus can be supported at home. The free trade solu- 
tion, it is urged, takes no account of the ideal of nation- 
al greatness. 

It has been suggested in the discussion that there is 
plenty of room for all nations, and that America is the 
best friend of Europe, although the latter fails to recog- 
nize it. There certainly is room enough unless several 
nations insist upon expanding indefinitely, in which case 
the statement is doubtful. It is, indeed, to be hoped that 
all nations will hereafter live together in harmony ; but 
is it not rather a moral ideal that a practical likelihood? 
I earnestly believe that the idea of national rivalry has 
been greatly exaggerated, but I also believe that the 
idea has been and will continue to be a potent force in 
determining international relations. Right or wrong, 
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the importance of it should be recognized. Personally 
I am enough of a mercantilist to believe that in past 
history the economic interests of nations have some- 
times really clashed and that these conflicting interests 
have determined conflicts of a more destructive kind, 
and I cannot share the optimistic confidence of those who 
believe that the history of the future will see no repe- 
tition of such occurrences. It appears to me quite 
likely that the continued growth of modern nations may 
lead somewhere and sometime to similar conflicts. 

It has also been suggested that this theory assumes 
falsely that economic welfare is the highest good. Such 
an assumption is doubtless false, but the idea of eco- 
nomic welfare, and of the way to secure it, has played a 
role of the first importance in history. The economist 
is primarily concerned with problems of material wel- 
fare. Again I confess myself enough of a mercantilist to 
want my own country to be economically great. I would 
rather see her great and prosperous together with other 
countries than at the expense of other countries ; but I 
cannot see why we should be afraid to say that, if the 
unfortunate time should ever come, when other nations 
shall resort to violence to oppose our peaceful progress, 
this nation will be ready to protect, by diplomacy or by 
force, the prosperity she has justly earned. 

Brooks Adams : I wish to say a word on the paper 
of my friend, Mr. Ford, and to express my entire agree- 
ment with it. I can see no antagonism whatever be- 
tween Mr. Ford's views and my own. I believe that 
Europe has been forced into its policy by necessities of 
self preservation. All that he has so well described is a 
necessity. Men do not make tariffs for fun. It is not 
an academic business we are discussing now. It is a 
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question of life and death. The man who is undersold 
in the end must die. The first thing we have to do is 
to live. If another man man competes with us we un- 
dersell him if we can, and if we cannot we crush him, 
or else he crushes us. Now there is no use blinking this, 
and Mr. Ford has put it in a most direct way, He has 
shown that these people have been attempting by tariffs 
to become self-supporting in order to prevent themselves 
from being undersold, and they have failed. He says 
that necessity compels them to this course. They have 
to go elsewhere for their food and for their raw material, 
and it is the only way they can get outside of their own 
country and buy, because the country which has the 
raw material does not have to buy. It has the advan- 
tage, and therefore it can undersell its neighbors, and 
the moment you are undersold that moment you can not 
pay for your food and you starve. You see it in Russia 
to-day. Now it is this very necessity which Mr. Ford 
has pointed out which I believe in, which everybody I 
think who has practically wandered about the world in 
late years sees in operation. It is this necessity of 
having the means of life which is causing the tariff 
wars everywhere. Mr. Ford says the policy is going to 
break down. When it fails in Russia they have got to 
go outside for their bread ; and what does that mean ? 
It means that the whole economic system of this world 
is crumbling ; crumbling under competition. Now I 
do not pretend to say that there will be war, but I say 
there has never yet been a time when this condition of 
things has been reached when there has not been a war, 
because men will fight before they die. 

Charles W. MixTER : One idea that has been made 
prominent this morning, and one constantly seen in 
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books and newspapers, is the idea that in Europe they 
have come to their physical limit, — a limit in respect to 
industrial resources. Now it seems to me that it is the 
limit of government — a political, not a physical, barrier 
— which immediately stands in the way of European 
countries making very rapid progress. 

In a few months there will be a book published on 
German railroads, — something new in that line. It has 
been my privilege to talk many times with the author, 
and the chief thing I have obtained from these conver- 
sations is the conviction that there are hundreds of 
millions of wealth which are not being created in Ger- 
many because of the exorbitant and inflexible charges 
on the railroads which, in turn, are caused by the thor- 
oughly vicious system with which the railroads are 
tied up. It sounds like a fairy tale to say that the gov- 
ernment can not reduce the charges on the state rail- 
ways, but such is the fact. It is for that reason that it 
is actually paralleling the railroads with canals. At 
present by far the greater part of the bulk}', low-value 
traffic goes by the canals and rivers. The railroads car- 
ry little besides high-class freight and passengers. 

What all this means to the industrial development of 
Germany — the non-creation of wealth there — I need not 
point out in detail ; it is enough to suggest it. If an- 
other Bismarck were to arise with the same grasp and 
power in internal affairs, that the earlier Bismarck had 
in foreign policy, it would be possible to make reforms 
which would enable Germany, for a considerable period, 
to progress as rapidly as we do. 

Emory R. Johnson : It is sometimes unwise toilet 
an error pass without attention, even in a running dis- 
cussion. I wish merely to state that the greater bulk of 
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the heavier traffic in Germany moves by rail and not by 
water. If we were to study the amount of coal and iron 
ore in the western part of Germany, that statement would 
be fully substantiated. Of course there is a large move- 
ment by water, and the traffic that moves by water is of 
this heavier traffic, but that which moves by water is 
small in comparison with that which moves by rail. I 
have no doubt that within a few years the technical de- 
velopment of the German railroads, which are somewhat 
behind those of the United States, will permit large re- 
ductions in the cost, and consequently in the charges, 
for carriage by rail ; but it is a decidedly fallacious 
statement to say that the greater part of the bulk of 
traffic in Germany moves by water at the present time. 



